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the northern trade. The Dutch were easily disheart-
ened. Not so the English ; and we read of instances
in which the Hanseatics and English acted towards
one another with a savagery which proves that com-
mercial rivalry can excite hearts as bitterly and
furiously as political or religious fanaticism.

No matter at what cost, monopoly the Germans
were resolved to have, and they succeeded in forcing
the kings of Denmark to place an interdict upon
English trading. This prohibition corresponded to
another that they had extorted, according to which
all merchandize coming from the extreme end of the
Norwegian kingdom was obliged to pass through and
halt at their station of Bergen. The purpose of the
latter regulation was to concentrate all the produc-
tions of the country at a single point; thus offering
to the Hanseatics the first refusal of goods, and a
power of dominating the market

Indeed nowhere did their imperious and self-seeking
policy show itself in a less amiable light than in the
dealings of the Hansa with the poor inhabitants of
Norway's sterile coasts. The history of their factory
at Bergen is from its earliest foundation the history
of a relentless despotism, disfigured by violence and
breach of faith in treaties. King Haguin had, in
1376, accorded to the German merchants the right to
trade freely in all the burghs, villages, and harbours
of his kingdom, but it seemed that they themselves
preferred to restrict their business to the town of
Bergen, which, it is true, combined uncommon advan-
tages. It possessed an excellent harbour, the city
was shielded by an amphitheatre of lofty mountains,